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rejects that of Spencer. Chap. VIII, on the Freedom of the Will, has, 
at least, the merit of brevity. Chap. IX, in which the author leans upon 
his " Social Philosophy," gives a discriminating account of the Relation of 
the Individual to Society. 

Coming to Part II, we have in Chap. X an account of the Rights of 
Man and of Social Institutions, with a brief notice of Justice. Chaps. XI 
and XII treat of Commandments and Virtues. Chap. XIII is devoted 
to the Inner Life ; Chap. XIV to Moral Pathology ; and Chap. XV to 
Moral Progress. Of the two remaining chapters, one discusses the 
Relation of Art to Ethics, and the other the Relation of Ethics to Religion. 
A modification of the author's own preliminary account of Ethics is 
mentioned on p. 209, note. 

As a book for the 'general reader,' who wishes to know what moralists 
are busied with, Mr. Mackenzie's work may be commended. It is, how- 
ever, and perhaps of necessity (for it is written for a series), a somewhat 
scrappy and even superficial book. Like Mr. Mackenzie's earlier and more 
ambitious volume, it is overloaded with an ostentatious weight of scholar- 
ship. Does the author know anything, one is tempted to ask, not recorded 
or alluded to in this volume ? The literary allusions may, however, beguile 
the general reader into the belief that Philosophy is not dull and crabbed ! 
Some of the translations of foreign quotations (for example, 121, note) 
might have been improved. J. G. S. 

Les transformations du droit. Etude sociologique par G. Tarde. 
Paris, Alcan, 1893. — i2mo., pp. 210. 

M. Tarde is opposed to the use which recent jurists have made of the 
theory of evolution. The evolutionist insists too exclusively upon the 
similarities of the law in different countries and at different times. M. 
Tarde's mission is to emphasize the dissimilarities. He claims that the 
word evolution is deceptive. It suggests a uniform progress and develop- 
ment of the law by means of changes produced internally by the felt needs 
of society. The present work endeavors to show that this continuous 
uniform development is a myth, and that many of the greatest changes have 
been imposed from without by imitation, by proselytizing religions, or by 
conquering powers. 

As regards archaic law, M. Tarde combats most of the accepted 
positions. He rejects the development of the family from promiscuity 
through matriarchy and patriarchy, denies the communistic character of 
primitive property, and asserts the antiquity of contracts. His treatment of 
criminal law is especially noteworthy. He regards the derivation of this 
from the instinct of revenge, through the lex talionis and compensation, as 
erroneous. The mistake arises from regarding primitive man in his 
external relations only. There, it is true that the law of retaliation held, 
and that the idea of culpability was unknown. But more important, though 
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less obvious, were the relations within the family group ; relations regulated 
by domestic tribunals in accordance with moral conceptions. The instinct 
of revenge was a source of criminal law, but it was only a secondary one. 
The essential source was domestic punishment expressing moral blame and 
productive of remorse. The entire work aims at establishing the existence 
of moral sentiments in primitive society. T. W. Taylor, Jr. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. A Contribution to its Theory and 
to a Discussion of the Arts. Part II. By William Knight, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. [University Extension 
Manuals.] London, 1893, John Murray. — pp. xii, 281. 

The first volume of this work appeared two years ago, and was devoted 
to an account of aesthetic writers and their theories. It contained a brief 
statement of theories of the Beautiful which had been advanced in Greece, 
Italy, Germany, France, England, and America. This part attempts an 
independent discussion of the problems of aesthetics, and also supplements 
the first volume by appending thirty pages dealing with Russian and 
Danish aesthetics. It also contains discussions in separate chapters of 
Poetry, Music, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Dancing. Professor 
Knight states very clearly the problems which reflection upon Beauty sug- 
gest to us. He also distinguishes sharply between the Science and the 
Philosophy of the Beautiful. " Science contents itself with registering the 
particular forms which Beauty assumes, classifying the objects in which it 
occurs, and thus distinguishing its types. It is concerned only with phe- 
nomena and the laws of phenomena. But if we ask for an archetype under 
which these types can be combined, we have left the sphere of phenomena 
and Science and have entered the inner court of Philosophy" (p. 3 ff.). 
Chapter IV is a brief criticism of theories which the author considers 
inadequate. The author's own theory is suggested in the following chap- 
ter, but is not worked out in any detail. " It comes to this," he says, "that 
Nature has evolved certain definite types, which are, on the last analysis, 
thoughts or ideas — mind-forms, disclosing mind's essence. These are not 
merely phenomenal facts, now existing in the world, they are things that 
have been slowly developed out of antecedent forms through a thousand 
ages and have now a certain fitness of relation each to each. They possess 
harmony among themselves, and definite proportions in detail. They thus 
form a homogeneous whole or scientific unity. A unity, however, might be 
lifeless; and it is only when life animates the harmonious forms of the 
phenomenal world that they become expressive and that their beauty is 
disclosed" (p. 52 f.). 

Chapter VI is a brief but very interesting discussion of Art, its nature 
and functions. The following chapter, however, which deals with the cor- 
relation of the Arts, is vague and unsatisfactory. Among the discussions 
of the separate Arts, by far the most valuable chapter is that which deals 



